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RESPECTABILITY. 


«When the question was put to one of the witnesses on the trial of 
Thurtell, ‘ What sort of a person was Mr Weare?’ the reply was, ‘ Mr 
Weare was respectable,’ On being pressed by the examining Counsel as to 
what he meant by respectability, the definition of the witness was, ‘ that he 


pe 


kept a gig: 
«* A person was annoying a whole company in a public room, and one 
of them reproving him sharply for his indecorum, an apologist whispered, 
‘Pray do not offend the gentleman; I assure you he is a respectable man. 
He is worth (wo hundred a year independent property.’ °—York Courant, 


Tuere is no getting at the root of these matters, unless we come 
to etymology. People mean something, when they say a man is 
respectable: they mean something different from despicable or in- 
tolerable. What is it they do mean? Why, they mean, that the 
gentleman is worth faice looking at: he is respectable, re-spectabilis ; 
that is to say, literally, one who is to be looked at again ; you must not 
pass him, as though he were a common man ; you must turn round, 
and observe him well; a second look is necessary, if you have the 
least respect for him: if you have more, you look at him again 
and again ; and if he is, very respectable indeed, and you have 
the soul of a footman, you look at him till he is out of sight, and 
turn away with an air, as if you could black his shoes for him. 

But what is respectable? What is the virtue that makes a man 
worth twice looking at? We have intimated it in what has been 
said: the York Courant has told us—khe keeps a gig. Gig is virtue. 
A buggy announces moral worth. Curriculus evehit ad deos. 

But you must be sure that he does keep it. He may come ina 
vig, and yet the gig not be his own; in which case it behoves you 
to be cautious. You must net be taken in by appearances. He may 
look like a gentleman; he may be decently dressed; you may 
have seen him perform a charitable action; he may be a soldier 
covered with scars, a patriot, a poct, a great philosopher; but for 
all this, beware how you are in too much haste to look twice at 
him: the gig may have been borrowed. 

On the other hand, appearances must not condemn a man. A 
fellow (as you may feel inclined to call him) drives up to the door 
of an inn; his face (to your thinking) is equally destitute of sense 
and goodness ; he is dressed in a slang manner, calls for his twenti- 
eth glass of gin, has flogged his horse till it is raw, and condemas, 
with energetic impartiality, the eyes of all present, his horse’s, the 
bye-standers’, and his own. Now, before you pronounce this man 
a blackguard, or think him rather to be turned away from with 
loathing, than looked at twice, behave you as impartially as he: 
take the ostler aside, or the red-faced fellow he has brought in the 
gig with him,’and ask, “Is the gig his own?” The man, for aught 
you know, may reply, “ His own! Lord love you, he}has a mint 
of money. He could ride in his coach, if he pleased. He has 
kept agig and Moll Fist these two years.’ Thus you see, without 
knowing it, you might have loathed a respectable man. “ He keeps 
his gig.” 

But this respectable gentleman ’not only keeps his gig: he might 
keep his coach. He is respectable in esse: in posse he is as respec- 
table as the sheriff; you may look thrice at him; nay, many times. 
Let us see. We have here a clue to the degrees of a man’s respec- 
tability. To keep a gig, is to be simply respectable : you may look 
twice at the gig-man. A curricle, having two horses, and costing more, 
is, of course, more respectable. You may look at the possessor of 
a curricle at least once anda half. A chariot renders him fit to be 
regarded over and over again: a whole carriage demands, that you 
should many times turn your neck to look at him; if you learn 
that he drives a coach and four, the neck may go backwards and 
forwards for three minutes; and if the gentleman abounds in 
coaches, has one. carriage for himself, and another for his wife, to- 
gether with gig, buggy, and dog-cart, you are bound to stand 
watching him all the way up Pall Mall, your head going like a 
fellow’s jaws over a pan-pipe, and your neck becoming stiff with 
admiration. 
| \The story of the “two hundred a year independent property” is 








a good appendage to that of the gig-keeping worthy. He was an- 
noying a whole company in a public room, and one of them reproving 
him for his indecorum, somebody whispered, “Do not offend the 
gentleman ; he is a respectable man, I assure you. He is worth 
two hundred a year independent property.”” The meaning of this is, 
“Tam a slave, and believe you to be a slave: think what strutting 
fellows we should be, if we possessed two hundred a year; and let 
us respect ourselves in the person of this bully.’ If people could 
translate the feelings they have towards the rich, this is the language 
their version would present to them, and it might teach them some- 
thing which they are ignorant of at present. The pretence of some 
of them is, that money is a great means of good as well as eyil, and 
that of course they should secure the good and avoid the evil. But 
this is not the real ground of their zeal; otherwise they would be 
zealous in behalf of health, temperance, and honesty, good-humour, 
fair dealing, generosity, sincerity, public virtue, and everything else 
that advances the good of mankind. No: it is the pure, blind love 
of power, and the craving of weakness to be filled with it. Allowance 
should be made for much of it, as it is the natural abuse in a country 
where the most obvious power is commercial; but it has lately 
risen to a pitch which begins to shame its worshippers, especially 
since they find, that nations, not commercial, are threatening to get 
the start of them in the admiration of the world. Let them see this 
well, and they will begin to be ashamed to some purpose : for the 
blindest love of power, after all, (let us tell them this secret for 
the comfort of human nature) is an instinct of sympathy,—is 
founded on what others will think of us, and what means accordingly 
we shall find in our hands for adding to our importance. It is this 
value for one another’s opinion, which keeps abuses so long in 


existence; but it is in the same corner of the human heart, when 
reform once begins, and new opinions come up, that the salvation 
of the world will be found,—nay, if we are not greatly mistaken, 
has been fonnd. In England, men regard one another, at present, 
for their wealth; at least, the ruling generation have done so. 
In France, the regard is proportioned to the knowledge and the 
public virtue. The merry French are therefore leading the world, 
while the mournful English are doubting whether they should 
prefer patriotism or another penny. Oh glorious doubt! But the 
rising generation in England are looking at France; and if their 
fathers do not solve the question, we believe they will. 

The English are not aware into what a state of meanness and 
contradiction they have brought their boasted virtues by the love 
of money, and how foreigners laugh at them for it. In France and 
Italy the pettiest shop-keeper would disdain to plod as we do in 
England. He sees fair play between his industry and his leisure, 
enjoys life as he goes, listens with respect to what you tell him of 
greatness and success not commercial or aristocratical, and feels 
that he has a right to do so. He is wiser than to think of looking 
at the universe he lives in, with no other spectacles than a couple 
of shillings. He knows that money is a means, and not an end, 
and that the love of nature and of his kind is a means as well as an 
end also. He does not think that meney produces every pleasure, 
or can pay him for every pain. He has a respect for the common 
air and sun; votes for the man he thinks best, and hot richest; 
and does not think that damages in love are to be paid by an order 
onabanker, In Italy, a Duke will come to see a man of letters, 
though he lives in a garret, and has not a second coat to his back. 
In France, knowledge and wit sit at the king’s table, without being 
asked where they sat yesterday, or whether they eat at home with 
“ silver forks.” 

It is true, the French are an “immoral” people. They have not 
our horror of divorces, and do not trample as they ought upon 
every poor girl that is the victim of a rascal. They also, as the 
Quarterly Review says, are deficient in their regard for bishops. On the 
other hand, we have told ourselves for so many years, that we are 
the most virtuous people upon earth, that we believe we are perfect 
in our social intercourse. So we have streets full of prostitutes 
and homes full of sulky women; we lay open, with an angelic can- 
dour, the most delicate secrets of our houses to chaste lawyers ; and 
ifa female is so silly as to come into a theatre without securing a 
_~ we are not the people to encourage folly, and ask her to sit 

own. 


If, in addition to all this, we do but “keep gigs,’ oh how 
respectable are we ! 
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THE READER: 
CONSISTING OF ENTERTAINING EXTRACTS FROM NEW BOOKS, 


WITH OCCASIONAL CRITICISM, 


Italy,a Poem. By Samuel Rogers. 8vo. pp. 284. Cadell. 
Tuis is a beautiful book, handsomely printed, containing elegant 
poetry and interesting stories, adorned with upwards of fifty vig- 
nettes after Turner and Stothard (some of them the finest we ever 
beheld in a publication,) and all for the sum of one guinea; which 
guinea accordingly, we say to the elegant reader, supposing he is 
monied in his elegance, “ disburse.” The book is a book to read 
in drawing rooms and gardens; nay, for that matter, in field or 
garret; for poetry, like the sun, is no respecter of ranks; though 
Mr Rogers, till he gets among classic poverties, does not always 
seem to know as much, If he did, he would be a still better poet 
than he is, and know how to feel for the living as well as the dead, 
—for smarting reformers, as well as the suffering rich! 

But we are grateful for any addition to our stock; and Mr 
Rogers, in very pleasing verses, in a strain of modulation finer than 
usual, and if we mistake not, in occasional passages of greater truth 
and depth than are to be found in any of his former works, has here 
presented us with a series of recollections of Italy, both narrative 
and descriptive, which form a sort of poetical tour, of a most agrea- 
ble description. The reader is accompanied from place to place, by 


an elegant and reflecting mind, which fetches out for him the most | 


interesting points of observation, directs him to the mountains in 


the distance, those “ everlasting clouds;’’ plays with the children | 


at his feet; finds out the beautiful or the picturesque in everything, 


a bridal, a murder, or a basket of grapes; in short, leaves nothing | 


unnoticed or unenjoyed, from the horrors of an Alpine pass, to the | 


luxury of the noon of Naples. 


We know not whether Mr Rogers’s ‘ Italy,’ or Mr Wordsworth’s | 


‘Continental Sketches,’ were the first in order of publication. The 
present is a poem enlarged. But we like extremely this new mode 
of writing travels,—in those who can with propriety venture upon 


it; and the two poets do not interfere with each other, either in | 


locality or genius. Mr Wordsworth’s deeper, but less engaging strain, 
stirs up the organs of the old Gothic churches. 
that he poeticizes. Mr Rogers goes southward, to drink the sun- 
shine, and look at eternal youth and beauty. There is something 
in the winy region of Italy that triumphs over mischance. The 
stories related by Mr Rogers are, for the most part, highly tragical, 
and yet they do not diminish the pleasurable air of his book. The 
figs and vines grow over them, and bury them in beauty. The most 
unhappy Italians seem as if they must have been very happy at 
some time or other, with such a a over their heads, and music and 
life all round them. Youth, which is still renewing everywhere, is 
nowhere so youthful; and the sky, and the marble hills, and the 
statues they make, are young for ever. 


We shall speak of the prints tomorrow. To-day we must con- 


It is in the north | 


tent ourselves with extracting a story, singularly illustrative of what | 


we have been saying. It is so pleasurable and Italian in the com- 


mencement, and so exceedingly painful in the catastrophe, that in | 


the anguish of our sympathy, we are forced to think of the pain as 
little as we can, and recur to the pleasure; and Domenichino’s 
picture seems as if it would preserve the joyous part of it for ever, 
while the misery is hidden and done away with. 
the narrative (though Mr Rogers does not call it so)—for it will 
stand us instead of further comment— 


THE STORY OF THE LADY, SMILING IN THE 
Ir thou shouldst ever come by choice or chance 
To Mopena, where still religiously 
Among her ancient trophies is preserved 
Bologna’s bucket, (in its chain it hangs 
Within that reverend tower, the Guirlandine) 
Stop at a palace near the Reggio gate 
Dwelt in of old by one of the Orsin1. 

Its noble gardens, terrace above terrace, 
And rich in fountains, statues, cypresses, 
Will long detain thee; thro’ their arched walks, 
Dim at noon-day, discovering many a glimpse 
Of knights and dames, such as in old romance, 
And lovers, such as in heroic song, 
Perhaps the two, for groves were their delight, 
That in the spring-time, as alone they sat, 
Venturing together on a tale of love, 
Read only part that day.* A summer-sun 
Sets ere one half is seen; but, ere thou go, 
Enter the house—prythee forget it not— 
And look awhile upon a picture there. 

’Tis of a Lady in her earliest youth, 
The very last of that illustrious race, 

Done by Zamprerit—but I care not whom. 

He who observes it, ere he passes on, 
Giazes his fill, and comes and comes again, 
That he may call it up when far away. 

She sits, inclining forward as to speak, 
Her lips half-open, and her finger up, 
As though she said “ Beware!’ her vest of gold 


PICTURE. 





Inferno. V. ¢ Commonly called Domentcutno. 


We will entitle | 


| no ill-will or intentional infliction,—no crime. 


| Sire, 





Broidered with flowers, and clasped from head 
An emerald stone in every golden clasp ; 

And on her brow fairer than alabaster, 

A coronet of pearls. - But then her face, 

So lovely, yet so arch, so full of mirth, 

The overflowings of an innocent heart— 

It haunts me sti!l, though many a year has fled, 
Like some wild melody, 


— 
— 


to foot, 


Alone it hangs 
Over a mouldering heir-loom, its companion, 
An oaken chest, half eaten by the worm, 
But richly carved by Anrony of Trent, 
With Scripture-stories from the Life of Christ, 
A chest that came from Wenice, and had held 
The ducal robes of some old ancestor. 
That by the way—it may be true or false— 
gut don’t forget the picture ; and thou wilt not, 
When thou hast heard the tale they told me there. 
She was an only child; from infancy 
The joy, the pride, of an indulgent Sire. 
Her mother, dying of the gift she gave, 
That precious gift, what else remained to him ? 
The young Ginevra was his all in life, 
Still as she grew for ever in his sight; 
And in her fifteenth year became a bride, 
Marrying an only son, Francisco Doria, 
ler playmate from her birth and her first love. 
Just as she looks there in her bridal dress, 
She was all gentleness, all gaicty, 
Her pranks the favourite theme of every tongue. 
But now the day was come, the day, the hour; 
Now, frowning, smiling, for the hundredth time, 
The nurse, that ancient lady, preached decorum ; 
And, in the lustre of her youth, she gave 
Her hand, with her heart in it, to Francesco. 
Great was the joy; but at the Bridal feast, 
When all sat down, the Bride was wanting there. 
Nor was she to be found! Her Father cried, 
“Tis but to make a trial of our love!” 
And filled his glass to all; but his hand shook, 
And soon from guest to guest the panic spread, 
Twas but that instant she had left Francesco, 
Laughing and looking back and flying still, 
Her ivory tooth imprinted on his finger. 
But now, alas, she was not to be found; 
Nor from that hour could anything be guessed, 
But that she was not! 
Weary of his life, 
Francesco flew to Venice, and forthwith 
Flung it away in battle with the Turk. 
Orsini lived ; and long mightst thou have seen 
An old man wandering as in quest of something, 
Something he could not find—he knew not what! 
When he was gone the house remained awhile 
Silent and tenantless—then went to strangers. 
Full fifty years were past, and all forgot, 
When on an idle day, a day of search 
Mid the old lumber in the Gallery, 
That mouldering chest was noticed ; and *twas said 
By one as young, as thoughtless as Ginevra, 
“ Why not remove it from its lurking-place 7” 
T'was done as soon as said: but on the way 
It burst, it fell; and lo, a skeleton, 
With here and there a pearl, an emerald-stone, 
A golden clasp, clasping a shred of gold. 
All else had perished—save a nuptial ring, 
And a small seal, her mother’s legacy, 
Engraven with a name, the name of both, 
© GINEVRA,’ 
There then had she found a grave! 
Within that chest had she concealed herself, 
Fluttering with joy, the happiest of the happy ; 
When a spring-lock that lay in ambush there, 
Fastened her down for ever! 

To diminish the terrors of this story (for nothing is calculated to 
render us so impatient, as these sudden catastrophes happening to 
the young,) it is to be observed, that there is no malignity in it, 
It was an accident, 
however dreadful; and it was not discovered till fifty years after- 
wards. The guests must have supposed that the lady was carried 


off. 


Memoirs of Madame Du Barri. 


Translated from the French. By the 
Translator of Vidocq. 


3 vols. 12mo. Whittaker and Co. 
{Notice Continued. } 

“<«T happened,’ she tells us, ‘to be with the King when the 
lieutenant of the police arrived upon matters connected with his 
employment. According to custom, Louis inquired whether he had 
anything very amusing to communicate to him, ‘ Many things, 
’ replied he, ‘ and amongst the others, an anecdote of Madaunie 


' @’ Egmont ;’ and he began to relate to us word for word, what I have 
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written you. The King langhed till he cried ; as for me, although I 
could not help finding the tale sufficiently comic to induce risibility, | 
{ listened with more coolness; and when it was completed ‘J 
exclaimed, | 

«(Can it be, Sire, that you will permit this unfortunate young man | 
to be the eternal victim of so unprincipled a a woman ?’ | 

“ ¢ What would you have me do?’ said Louis; ‘ how can I inter- | 
fere without compromising the reputation of Madame d’Egmont ? ” | 
s “* Allow me to say,’ replied 1, ‘that this fear ought not to pre- | 
yent your Majesty’s interference. You are the father of your sub- | 
jects; and the respect you entertain for Madame Egmont should | 
not outweigh your duty, which imperatively calls upon you to} 
command the release of this wretched young man.’ | 

“« But,’ argued the King, ‘ by such a step Ishall for ever dis- | 
oblige the Due de Richelieu and his family? | 

«“*Fear it not, cried I, ‘if your majesty will trust to me, I will | 
undertake to bring the Maréchal and his nephew to approve of your | 
proceedings ; and as for the rest of the family, let them go where | 
they will; for the empire of the world I should be sorry to bear | 
them company.’ | 

“ This manner of speaking pleased the King; and, turning to M. | 
de Sartines,  Licutenant of Police, said he, ‘you have heard my | 
chancellor; you act in strict conformity with the orders she will | 
transmit you from me.’ | 

“«Then take those orders now, sir,’ said I: ‘in the first place, 
this ill-treated young Moireau must immediately be set at liberty, 
and my own police (for [ must tell you that [I have one) will give 
me the faithful account of all your proceedings in this affair, 

“The King comprehended my meaning. * You will keep a care- 
ful watch,’ added he to M. de Sartines, ‘that no harm befalls this 
unfortunate youth, who, I beg, you will disereetly recommend to 
quit France, ere the malice of those who have reason to fear his re- 
appearance works him some evil.’ 

“*And who, Sire, asked 1, ‘shall dare injure one whom your 
Majesty deigns to honour with your protection? 

“*Madame,’ replied M. de Sartines, ‘even his Majesty’s high 
patronage cannot prevent a secret blow from some daring hand; a 
quarrel purposely got up; a beverage previously drugged; a fall 
from any of the bridges into the river; or, even the supposition of 
one found dead, having destroyed himself’ 

“You make me shudder,’ said I, ‘in thus unveiling the extent of 
human depravity. So then, this young man, whose only fault 
appears to have been that of captivating the eyes of a noble lady, 


should perish in a dungeon, or save his life at the sacrifice of coun- | 


try, friends, connections; and all this for having liscened to the pas- 
sions of a woman, as licentious in manners as illustrious by birth: 
this frightful injustice rouses all my indignation. Well, then, since 
the power of the monarch of France is insufficient to protect his 


oppressed subject in his own realms, let him shield him from want | 


in a foreign land, by allowing him a pension of one hundred louis. 
I will take upon myself to defray the expenses of his journey.’ ” 

Next day all was done as this new reformer of the court sug- 
gested : who completed her Christian charity by taking care to let 
the Princess know what she had done, in order that she might 
afterwards “ behave herself.” 

At page 301 of the first volume of this edifying work, we meet 
with an honest woman, the Princess Louise, who not knowing what 
to he at in such a world, goes into a convent: and at page 302 we 
have also an honest man, who to crown all is a bishop. 

France, at that time, was in dreadful want of a good bishop. 
Madame de Barry says, and history says too, that “ with few excep- 
tions, the bishops, at that period, were the most unprincipled men 
in the kingdom.” Yet see how the good M. de Tarbes was treated 
by the leaders of these good old times. 

“™M. de la Romagnére de Roussey, bishop of Tarbes, was on his 
way to Versailles; this prelate, whose virtue and general conduct 
was far superior to the greater part of his brethren, who, instead of 
confining themselves to their diocese, consumed in Paris the reve- 
hues of their bishoprices, perceived before him a carriage, the wheels 
of which had just been broken by a cart, and a lady, still charming, 
although rather past the meridian of beauty, most splendidly attired, 
stepping through the mud in evident uneasiness and fears for her 
gay dress. The bishop of Tarbes did what every man of quality, 
passing for a gallant and a polished gentleman, would have done; 
€ stopped his carriage, and hastily alighting, went himscif to prof- 
fer the use of his equipage and escort as far as Versailles: the lady 
overpowered him with thanks, played with her fin, ogled, and 
declared she could not do sucha thing as disturb the comfort ofaprince 
of the church. After reiterated entreaties on the part of the prelate, 
no way discourazed by these first compliments and ceremonies, she 
allowed herself to be persuaded, and to be led to the carriage. Once 
established as tray elling companions, the conversation soon became 
interesting, and the stranger bore her part in it so much to the 
charmed bishep’s satisfaction, that understanding from her that her | 
business was at the castle, he caused his carriage to set her down at 
the gate, and giving her his hand, led her through the court-yards, 
corridors, and staircases, till he reached the apartments of the 
maréchal de Richelieu, where he bade her adieu, without perceiving 
the smile of derision which had marked every countenance, as he | 
and his fair companion walked on arm-in-arm. This mirth will not 
surprise you, when I tell you that the lady in question, so fascina- 


| of M. de Tarbes. 


ting in her appearance, and so respectfully attended by M. de Rous- 
sey, was no other than /@ Gourdon, a celebrated procuress of the 
time, well known by the appellation of ‘the little countess.’ She 
had come upon some affairs connected with her line of business, in 
which the first gentleman of the bed-chamber was concerned, and 
felt highly pleased at having made the poor bishop the innocent 
instrument of her revenge upon the whole body of the clergy, by the 
species of dishonour thrown upon the whole body of the sacred 
cloth. Her first care was to have a hearty laugh at her adventure 
with the maréchal; who, too charitable to conceal a fact already 
known throughout the castle, hastened to my house to relate it to 
the King; and I leave you to imagine how much it amused Louis 
XV. ‘ Well,’ said he, after he had fully enjoyed the laugh it gave 
rise to, * such an action proves incontestably the baptismal innocence 
J will take upon myself to affirm, that he is the 
only prelate in France who is not well acquainted with la Gourdon 
both by word and deed.’” 


CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 





De omnibus rebus, et quibasdam aliis —OLp Savina. 
Of all sorts of things,—and some others. 





Snattowness aND Deptu—That foolish fellow, Jerdan, editor 
of the Illiterate Gazette, pretends to have discovered that Mr 
Hazlitt had “bright parts” in his writings, but that he was obscure, 
and abounded in “ true no-meaning.” That a writer of Mr Jerdan’s 
“ bright parts’ should be able to see anything at all in Mr Haziitt, 
is an assumption: that he should be blind to his profundities, is a 
matter of course. It was said by a great man, of an author whom 
he had been reading, that as he adinired the passages in him which he 
understood, he concluded that the rest, though obscure to himself, 
would be found equally admirable by readers of a deeper insight. 
None but the vulgarest understandings conclude everything to be 
worthless which is beyond their comprehension, 





Tur X-Kix6.—The Adas after ridiculing several silly paragraphs 
that have appeared in the newspapers during the week says, “ In 
| exchange for these paragraphs, we give one absurd in another way, 
which our contemporaries may retort upon us. We found it on our 
desk, and it is probably the work of some literal devil of the esta- 
blishment, fired with a printer’s ambition to compose himself, 

Charles X, x-King, was xtravagantly xtolled, and is xecrated, 
He xhibited xtraordinary xcellence in xigency, xcessive xacerbation 
in xaltation, xemplary in xternals, but xtrinsic on xamination; he 
| was xtatic under xhortation, and xtreme in xcitement, and he xtin- 
guished xtempore xpression, He was xpatriated for his xcesses, 
and to xpiate his xtravagances must xist and xpire in xile. 

A Fearrut Fare.—Captain Usher presented to Mr Kean, the 
celebrated tragedian, a young lion. I have seen the lion playful as 
| a lamb, caressing its master: it grew to an erormous size, and Mr 
Kean being obliged to quit London to attend his provisional engage- 
ments, was advised to send the lion to Exeter Change, where great 
care would be taken of it till his return, I happened to be at his 
| house on the day when the lion was removed; he was put into a 
hackney coach, and the keeper mounted behind. The coach had 
/no sooner moved upon the stones than the lion, not accustomed to 

this rough motion, sprung on the front seat, and put his head 
| through the window; the coachman immediately turned round to 
remonstrate with his fare, but meeting the lion’s face, he jumped 
down from the box, and ran away as fast as he could.— Thoughts on 
Laughter, 


Cuicpisu Moment or a Great Max.—Voltaire, when in Paris in 
1778, lived in the house of the Marquis de Villette. One day the Mar- 
| quis had invited a large party to dinner, Coming to table, Voltaire did 
/not find in its place his own particular cup, which he had marked 
with his cypher, “Where is my cup?” he enquired, his eye 
sparkling, of a tall simple domestic whose special duty it was to 
wait upon him. The poor fellow, quite at a loss, stammered out 
some words, “ Enemy of your master!” exclaimed the old man 
in a fury, “go seek for my cup; I must have my cup, or J shall not 
dine to day.’ The cup could not be found; and, leaving the table 
in his passion, he walked off to his apartment, and shut himself up. 
The guests were confounded and disappointed by the scene. At 
length it was agreed that M. Villevielle, to whom he was much 
attached, should go to him and try to soothe him. He knocked 
gently at the door. “ Who is there?” “It is I, Villevielle.”’ 
“Ah,”? opening the door, “it is you, my dear Marquis. What is the 
purpose of this visit?” “fam here in the name of all our friends, 
who are grieved at your absence, to request you will come down, 
and to express the regret of M. de Villette, who has dismissed the 
simpleton who was the cause of your anger.” “ They invite me to 
come down?” “ Yes, they implore you.” “ My friend, I dare 
not.” “And why so?” “ They must laugh at me below.” “ Can 
you admit such a thought? Have we not all our notions in such 
matters ? Has not every one his own glass, his own knife, his own 
pen?” “1 see very well you are anxious to excuse me. Let us 
rather allow frankly, that every one has his weakness; I blush at 
mine. Do you go down first and I shall follow.” Voltaire re-ap- 
peared a few minutes after, and seated himself at table with the 
awkward timidity of a child who has been detected in something 
foolish, and fears to be scolded. 
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| we thought she was going to make out a case indeed. Here 
| * ° : ? 
| thought we, is soul enough for music, and love, and everything, 


ry Ny D) ‘ . 
rHE PLAY-GOER. | In a minute she began taking leave of her author, for one of her 


BY THE ORIGINAL THEATRICAL CRITIC IN THE EXAMINER. | {ne ornamental flights; and down fell our hopes. This, said we, 





















































































HAYMARKET, 
On Saturday evening, Miss Paton appeared as Susanna, in the 
Marriage of Figaro. \t is proper to state, that we saw only a por- | 
tion of this piece, and that in what we did see, she played to better | 
effect than usual, and sang with less exuberance. We found no 
reason, however, to change our opinion of her general powers. Her 
best acting is poor and conventional, wants filling up, and is with. | 
It is a thing learnt of somebody by rote. Her sing- 





out impulse. 
ing is purely vocal; not intellectual, not cordial. She evidently 
does not understand Mozart ;—we do not mean his notes, but his 
spirit. She knows nothing about it; she does not understand the 
song she is singing, probably does not think of it. She forsakes | 
even the measure ; lengthens the time as she pleases; and without 
attending to the nature or demands of the passage, makes any note 
wait for her at her pleasure, while she indulges the house with a 
circuit through the common-places of ornament. Fora shake, she 
makes a long, regular preparation, equally to the detriment of the 
original ; gives it wonderfully well; and then deposits a note or 
two of singular sweetness and delicacy, as if to show how simple 
she could be if she chose :—which she could not. Lowness and 
softness are not simplicity, though they may occasionally be proper 
to it. Simplicity consists ina fecling of the sufficiency of truth 
and nature, and in knowing how to dress it accordingly. A girl, 
speaking sincerely to her lover, and engrossed by her fondness for 
him, expresses herself with simplicity, though her simplicity may 
be as full as it can hold of natural eloquence. If she declaims, or 
puts on mincing airs, or is thinking how finely her ear-rings or her 
tresses are dangling about, she is in a state of artifice and affecta- | 
tion. Now Miss Parton, on the stage, is thinking, not of the 
sentiment (which should be the singer’s love), but purely of shew- 
ing herself off by means of it. A very fine shew she makes: but it 
is not love: it is not Mozart or PakrsigELLo: it is Miss Paton, 
practising. 
Miss TurprN, who performed the part of the Countess, knows as 
little of Mozart as Miss Patron does; and would shew off her 
ignorance as brilliantly, if she could. The presumption of making 
variations upon the text of this great composer, is offensive in any- 
body; but it becomes doubly so, in proportion to the smallness of 
the singer’s powers. It used to be a very nice point, when Cam- 
poreEse or Fopor hazarded a new grace upon one of the airs in | 
Figaro. The critics listened in alarm; and if it was well got over, | 
congratulated her in tones which implied an apprehension relieved. | 
The other night, we forget in what passage (we believe it was in the | 
quintett at the end of the second act), Miss Turpin suddenly | 
marred a beautiful flowing strain, by jumping up to a note totally | 
uncharacteristic of the sentiment; and this vagary she must needs 
repeat every time the passage returned, to the utter destruction of 
the melody. These artificial singers seem to have an especial igno- 
rance of a flowing melody. If they were dancers, they would stop 
in the middle of a waltz, to hold their foot out to the side boxes, 
or make a pirouette. 
The vocal pieces in these English adaptations of Figaro, are 
terribly thrust out of their places. The Count, who is a singer in | 
the original, cannot sing in the version; so another is brought in to 
perform his music to other words, and the music becomes inappli- | 
cable. The divine duet, Crudel perche, which he ought to sing | 
with Susanna, is given to Susanna and somebody else, we forget | 
whom; and the whole spirit of that is lost. Even Figaro cannot | 
always sing. Mr Reeve did better in the choruses in the Barber of 
Seville, than in the solos of the piece before us. His Non piu | 
andrai (we forget the English words) was a terrible failure. He is | 
clever, and has z. face; so he stumbled merrily over it: but it was a | 
pity to hear this fine triumphant piece of raillery so marred. | 
Mrs Humpsy, in the Page, with her black shock head, blooming | 
face, and Hussar regimentals, made as tight a little ensign “to see | 
to,” as lady’s-maid could desire. 
We do not remember having been more disappointed with any- | 
thing on the stage, than with Miss Patron’s “ un-idea’d” style of | 
singing, contrasted with her beautiful voice. When we heard her | 
for the first time (for so we may call it), on the night of her re-ap- | 
pearance this season, as she stood in the balcony, and her full luxu- | 
rious tones met the expectant ears of the audience, 
Rising like a steam 
Of rich distill’d perfaumes— 














is the soul of a singing-book; and so it turned out. om 
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**Can such things be, 
And overcome us like a summer cloud, 
Without our special wonder.” 

Tue Orv Crercyman.—An old Clergyman in the north of 
England was invited to dine with the Earl of Derby, at his noble 
castle in the neighbourhood of Liverpool. The old man dressed 
himself in his best suit, and adorned himself in his largest and best 
powdered wig. He arrived at the castle about an hour before 
visiters usually assemble, and having waited alone some time in a 
large room, which he could not enough admire, he ventured with 
some hesitation, to call one of the servants, and asked whether he 
might be permitted to see any of the rooms of this magnificent man. 
sion. The servant, with that urbanity so characteristic of the ser. 
vants of the nobility [This, we presume, is what the learned 


| author’s friend, Lord Bacon, calls a “bold irony,”] said he would 


with pleasure attend him through the different apartments. The 
old man wishing not to give unnecessary trouble, said that, unless 
there was any impropriety, he would venture alone through 
the adjoining rooms, which would be quite sufficient gratification 
to him. The servant made his bow, and the old gentleman pro- 
ceeded. The clergyman cautiously opened the doors, and in rapture 
admired the different noble apartments, splendid in oriental gran. 
deur. At length he arrived at a small but highly decorated room; 
it was surrounded with sofas, and in the midst of the floor there 
was a beautiful mosaic pavement. There was a handsome silk rope 
suspended from the centre of the room, but the chandelier was 
missing. This was of no importance to the old man; he could not 
have been more delighted if he had been in the palace of the en- 
chanters. He pulled the rope, and was instantly in a deluge of 
water. It was the great shower bath for the family.— Thoughts on 
Laughter, by a Chancery Barrister. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

The communications of a Constant Reader were very welcome. The 
letter on the Zoological Garden will appear tomorrow. 

Amatvenas’s letter much gratified us. 

The Pipe and Cigar case tomorrow. 

M. L. E's verses do him credit; but we doubt the desirablenes of helping 
to extend the sort of fame he speaks of. 

J. A. will find that he is welcome. 
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This Evening, a Melo-Drama, (founded on a Fact) called 
THE GOLDSMITH. 
Mrs HUMBY, 
The Countess, Mrs W. CLIFFORD, Isabella, Miss M. GLOVER, 
The President, MrW. JOHNSON, 
Count Rosemberg, Mr GALLOT, 
Cardillac, Mr COOPER, Oliver, Mr VINING. 
Bernard, Mr COVENEY, Hubert, Mr COOKE, James Mr COATES, 


Margaret, 


After which, the Opera of 
LOVE IN A VILLAGE. 
Miss PATON, who willintroduce ‘* The Banks of 
Allan Water.” 
Lucinda, (first time) 


Deborah Woodcock, Mrs GLOVER, 
Cook, Mr M. BARNETT, 


Rosetta, 


Miss TURPIN, 
Madge, Mrs HUMBY, 
Housemaid, Mrs COVENEY. 
Justice Woodcock, Mr W. FARREN, 
Sir William Meadows, Mr THOMPSON, Eustace, Mr BRINDAL, 
Young Meadows, Mr HORN, 
Hawthorn, Mr HUCKEL, Hodge, Mr WEBSTER, 
Carter, Mr C. MORRIS, Footman, Mr BLSHOP. 


In ActI, A Statute Dance. 


To conclude with the Musical Entertainment of 


KILLING NO MURDER. 


Mrs Watchet, Mrs TAYLEURE, 
Nancy, Mrs NEWCOMBE, Fanoy, Mrs T. HILL. 
Buskin, Mr WEBSTER, Apollo Belvi, Mr J. REEVE, 
Sir Walton Wilton, Mr WILLIAMS. Bradford, Mr COVENEY, 
Tap, MrGALLOT, Servant, Mr COATES. 





To-morrow, The Barber of Seville; The Sultan; amd Spring and 
Autumn, 
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